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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 580.) ; 


These short testimonies to the memory of my 
deceased nephew, I thought proper to insert 
here ; First, because I am of opinion, had his 
father lived to continue his own account of the 
occurrences of his life so far, he would not 
have omitted one, so nearly affecting him; and 
it was my purpose to notice what I appre- 
hend he would have done for edification, as far 
as | kave materials. Secondly, I thought the 
delineation of such a character might be of 
service to some of the youths of this genera- 
tion, as an example for them to imitate; as an 
evidence that early piety may, through divine 
assistance, be attained, and that if we seek it 
in sincerity, and with Fall purpose of heart, our 
search will not be in vain: “I love them,” 
saith wisdom, “that love me, and they that 
seek me early, shall find me.”* Asan awaken- 
ing instance of the uncertain tenure we have of 
all things in this transitory life; that all flesh 


‘ “is grass, and the goodliness of man as the 


flower of the field; and asa powerful incen- 
tive, in consideration thereof, to extend our 
views beyond the shortlived glory, and fading 
enjoyments of this uncertain world, to the du- 
rable riches of righteousness, and everlasting 
rewards thereof. May the rising youth hereby 
be incited, so to number their days, as that 
they may apply their hearts unto wisdom, in 


+ ® Prov. xviii. 17. 
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order to make timely preparation for their final 
change, and not suffer themselves to be so far 
deluded as to put off this necessary work to 
some future stage of life, which they can have 
no assurance of attaining unto, reasoning with 
themselves (through the suggestions of the 
enemy) that gaiety, festivity, and fleshly liber- 
ties, being agreeable to their present age, may 
be safely indulged for a season, as they have 
much time to repent and grow sober in; and 
that at some more advanogd period, when 
gravity and seriousness will be more suitable to 
their years, they will then apply to those things 
that belong to peace. Had this virtuous young 
man so reasoned, and so acted, how different 
had the savor he left behind him been! But 
oh, how different! how very remotely different 
his condition in his immortal state ! 

“Tf any man will come after me,” said our 
blessed Lord, “let him take up his cross daily, 
deny himself, and follow me:”t} since then 
these are the prescribed terms of discipleship, 
and, if we would be eternally happy, are to be 
submitted to, at one period of our lives or 
other; they have greatly the advantage, who 
are so wise as to submit thereto, in the early 
part of life. Itis good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth, before his evil propensi- 


‘ties be so confirmed by indulgence as to be- 


come habitual; custom hath a powerful influ- 
ence over the human mind, and the cross to 
evil habits is hard to endure. Can the Ethio- 


+ Luke ix. 23. 
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pian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
“then may ye also do good, who are accus- 
tomed to do evil.”* On the contrary, as cus- 
tom also makes hard things easy, if instead of 
accustoming ourselves to do evil, and thereby 
strengthening our natural propensities thereto, 
and edging our painful sensations under the 
cross ; we accustom our tender necks to the yoke 
of Christ, we shall much sooner feel his yoke 
become easy, and his burden light; that early 
. piety is the surest ground of an easy and peace- 
ful passage through this vale of tears, as well 
as laying a good foundation for futurity, “ God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come,” ¢ and those have in a gen- 
eral way proved most eminently serviceable, 
and the brightest lights in their generation, 
who have with Jacob, entered early into cove- 
nant with their Maker, and kept the covenant 
of their youth. 

I sincerely desire the youth into whose hands 
this may fall, may deeply ponder these inter- 
esting reflections, so as seriously to consider 
their latter end, and make timely preparation 
for it; as not knowing at what hour the master 
may come, at mid-night, at cock-crowing, or the 
dawning of the day. And then I am well con- 
vinced they would be weaned, not only from 
the luxury, dissipation, and gross enormities of 
the world, but from an affectation of, and con- 
formity unto the vain amusements, manners 
avd fashions thereof, which too many indulge 
themselves in, to their hurt. Let them not 
satisfy themselves with an apprehension, that 
they indulge only in things of an indifferent na- 
ture, and in which religion is not concerned. 
But instead of unwisely measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves 
amongst themselves, bring their deeds to the true 
criterion, the light, { that they may be made 
manifest, what source they originate from, and 
in the light many of the little things will be 
seen to draw the mind from its proper center, 
and the seats of those that sell doves, occupy- 
ing the temple of the heart, to unfit it for an 
house of prayer. It is not sufficient that we 
are preserved from gross evils (although this is 
laudable so far,) but if we are concerned to 
make our calling and election sure, and to se- 
cure an inheritance amongst them that are sanc- 
tified, we are to walk in obedience to the will 
of God, (which is our sanctification) revealed 
by his grace in our hearts, which teaches to 
deny ourselves not only of those things that 
are manifestly evil, but of those also, that 
under the appearance of indifferent, gratify our 
carnal desires, and draw the mind into folly 
and vanity, from that state of vigilance, on 
which our safety depends, not only to abstain 
from those irregularities in conduct which 


* Jer. xiii. 23. ¢ Tim. i. 4, 8 3 Cor. ii, 10, 12. 


injure our reputation with men, but to kee 
that guard upon the avenues of the heart, that 
we suffer no thief to find entertainment there, 
to steal away our affections from God, or defile 
this temple of the Holy Ghost. Man that is 
created a little lower than angels, is created for 
higher and nobler pursuits, than the gratifica- 
tions of sense: and not to rest satisfied in 
merely avoiding that conduct which exposes 
him to censure, but to follow that which merits 
praise, and procures divine approbation. “ Fij- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are: true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatgo- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 

My brother, having now for several years 
been principally engaged, in the necessary care 
and labor to provide for those of his own 
household, in the latter end of the year 1778, 
felt a religious concern on his mind to visit 
friends in some of the counties of England; 
and also those of Ireland, in company with 
Thomas Melhuish, of Taunton, in Somerset 
shire. And in order to set himself at liberty 
to acepmplish these visits, he resigned his 
school in Bristol. 

. He soon after entered on the service before 
him, in a visit to Friends in some of the west- 
ern and southern counties of England, and the 
city of London, and its environs, of which visit, 
I received the following information from him 
in the letters he wrote to me at that time ; the 
following extracts whereof will best supply 
what is wanting here: 

Lonpon, 15th First mo., 1774. 

‘‘T have been now near four months closely’ 
employed in visiting Friends, through the four 
counties of Somerset, Devon, Dorset and Hants, 
and sat with Friends at many of their Monthly 
Meetings, and the three Quarterly Meetings for 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Hampshire, all 
which were large for the season of the year, 
and favored by the Master. of our assemblies 
with that power of love, which unites his true 
servants everywhere in a holy concern for the 
honor of his name, and for the faithful support 
of that testimony he has called them to bear. 

“T reached this city last First-day morning, 
having ridden eleven miles before meeting. I 
was at Gracious street that morning, at which 
were Sarah Taylor and Tabitha Merriott, the 
former of whom was favored with a Jively op- 
portunity,—it was a good meeting and ended 
well. Iwas thankful for having reached it. 
In the afternoon I was at Devonshire House, 
the meeting was very large, and fresh ability 
was given to treat with the youth and others, 
in the merciful opening of the pure spring of 
the Gospel. Yesterday I attended the select 


* Philippians, iv. 8. 
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morning meeting, and in the afternoon the two 
weeks’ meeting. And in the evening, Thomas 
Corbyn with his lodgers, the Friends above- 
mentioned, visited at my lodgings, where we 
had a consolatory time of retirement, in which 
our heavenly Father was graciously pleased to 
break the bread of life amongst us. I shall be 
likely to be three or four weeks in and about 
London, and when I am clear, I have the meet- 
ings of Berkshire and Wiltshire, to visit in my 
way home. I desire to be every day where I 
ought, and as I ought, that if I can dono 
good, I may be in the way of renewedly re- 
ceiving some fresh supply from the living 
fountain, which refreshes, and spiritually unites 
all the true travellers heavenward, in dail 
gratitude to the kind Author of all good.” 


Lonpon, 5th Second mo., 1774. 

“‘ My dear companion (who hd obtained his 
credentials from their Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings,) writes to me, that he is hastened in 
his mind, to move forward ; but both he and [ 
must submit to bear the curb, and exercise 
patience. I am attimes assaulted with earnest 
longings to make haste home, to get a little 
time there, before my coming over go visit 
Friends in Ireland; till I am favored with the 
renewing of that gracious help, which raises 
over all things and gives the single desire of 
being both where and what I should be. I en- 
tered with an earnest desire that I might be 
both guided and guarded aright ; and hitherto 
with great thankfulness, have to acknowledge 
that my prayers have been answered ; and that 
he who hath the key of David hath been gra- 
ciously pleased many times to open his store- 
house, and from thence to unfold doctrine, 
counsel, consolation, and reproof, to the differ- 
ing states of the people.” 

Lonpon, Ist Third mo., 1774. 

“T have now been in this city seven First- 
days’ and seven Second-days’ morning meet- 
ings, and through the other parts of those 
weeks, have, besides those of London, West- 
minster and Southwark, labored in the sundry 
meetings around them. To-morrow I expect 
the two last meetings here, that for worship at 
Gracious street, in the morning, and the 
Monthly Meeting at Devonshire House, in the 
afternoon ; next day to set off for Berkshire, 


_ Wiltshire and Bristol. So that it looks like to 


he the 4th month before I can set out for 
Dublin. 

“ T have cause to be humbly thankful to the 
Author of all our mercies, who hath been kind 
to me through my winter’s travels, favoring me 
with good health, through all winds and 
Weathers, and with a kind reception every- 
where. At this city, being entered into my proper 
labor and business, I have found that I could 
not. retire hence, any sooner than the day above 


mentioned, and I think I shall not overstay my 
time, but rather otherwise, having found an 
enlargement of heart beyond expectation, and 
having contributed to increase the morning 
meeting of elders here, with a valuable addi- 
tion thereto; though I found it hard labor 
through the diffidence and reluctance of some ; 
yet the power and love of truth at length pre- 
vailed, to the satisfaction and comfort of many 
good Friends.” 

I find accordingly that he got home on the 
8th of 3d mo., and in about a week afterward 
took a turn to the Quarterly Meeting of Somer- 
setshire at Glastonbury, and that for Whitshire 
at Devizes, and was at some other meetings in 
his way from and to the other. 

The begioning of 4th mo. he left home on 
his intended visit to Ireland; he came to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Worcester, and thence by 
Birmingham, Coventry, Dudley and Stour- 
bridge to Colebrook-dale, where he was at 
meetings at the New-dale and Old-dale, and 
visited sundry families, accompanied by Daniel 
Rose. ’ 

From Colebrook-dale, by Shrewsbury to 
Dolobran, where the meeting-house was nearly 
full, the meeting began at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and was very comfortable. The next 
day he got to Llewindee to William Howel’s, son- 
in-law to the late worthy Friend John Goodwin, 
(with whom John’s widow was then living, 
being 83 years of ages) and had a meeting 
there, and from thence he went by Llaneedless 
to Welch Yearly Meeting at Brecknock, which 
began on the 26th of 4th month. The meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, began at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and at three in the afternoon, 
a meeting of Friends only; and after it the 
men’s meeting, which held*till it was almost 
dark, and then adjourned to the 7th hour next 
morning, when Friends met again, and the 
meeting held till about nine. At ten the public 
meeting began in the Town-hall, was exces- 
sively crowded, and a satisfactory meeting. 
This Yearly Meeting ended the 27th of 4th 
month, and the Half Year’s Meeting in Dublin 
was to begin’ the Ist of 5th month. So he 
writes, “‘ William Howel and I came 41 miles 
after dinner, to Llaneedless, where on the 28th 
we had a large meeting in the Town-hall or Ses- 
sion-room, beginning at 8 o’clock, which was 
much favored. Margaret Jarman, and Mary 
Hunt, accompanied us from thence to Escargoh, 
where we also hada memorable opportunity, 
our hearts being much tendered together.” On 
the 29th being Sixth-day of the week, he set 
off from Llewindee, accompanied by Owen 
Owen, son of Humphrey Owen aforementioned, 
and grandson to John Geuiein, for Holyhead, 


and that day, although they were detained. 


some hours for the tide to fall, till they could 


crogs a river in the way, and in crossing which, 
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they were for a good while up to the saddle 
skirts, they reached Carnarvan, being fifty 
miles, that night, and Holyhead about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon of the Seventh-day ; 
went aboard the packet-boat, about two o’clock 
on First-day morning; but having little wind, 
did not get to Dublin till Second-day evening, 
being the second day of the 5th month and of 
the National Meeting. 

Of this journey in Treland, he kept a brief 
diary ; but not so particular, as of the former 
through Wales, being only a summary account 
of the meetings and places he was at each day, 
without any remarks on meetings, or occurren- 
ces to diversify the narration, and therefore I 
shall be obliged to comprise the relation 
thereof, in a narrow compass. 

(To be continued ) 
—_—_——~0 
From The Friend. 
THE DRAFTED FRIENDS FROM NORTH 


CAROLINA. 


The readers of “ The Friend,” generally, 
have probably heard of the five Friends from 
North Carolina, who were drafted for the Con- 
federate army, and for a long period detained 
in it. As several accounts respecting them 
have been published, which are erroneous in 
some particulars, it seems proper that a brief 
narrative of the facts should be preserved. It 
is drawn from the written and oral statements 
of the Friends themselves. 

Four of these Friends, viz: Thomas Hin- 
shaw, aged 32, Jacob Hinshaw, his brother, 
aged 29, and Cyrus and Nathan Barker, also 
brothers, aged respectively 22 and 20 years, 
are members of Holly Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Guilford county, North Carolina. Wil- 
liam B. Hockett, aged 36, is a member of Cen- 
tre Monthly Meeting, Randolph county, North 
Carolina. 

The first four were forcibly taken from their 
homes the latter part of the Tenth month, 
1862, and detained in the rebel army until the 
battle of Gettysburg, in the Seventh month, 
1863. William B. Hockett was taken in the 
Sixth month, 1863, and remained with the 
army nearly one month, when he was taken 
prisoner by the Union troops, shortly before 
the battle of Gettysburg, and sent to Fort Del- 
aware nearly two wecks earlier than the oth- 
ers. He was in a different division of the 
rebel army from them, and. they did not know 
of his being taken from home until they met 
him, as a fellow prisoner, in Fort Delaware. 

They are all farmers, and the eldest three 
are married, and have left wives and children 
_one of the latter born since its father was 
forced from home. While the four Friends 
were within those States held by the rebels, 
they had communication by letter with their 
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families and friends, and once were permitted 
to visit them; but when the army moved 
further north, letters conld not pass, and for 
about five months they have had no intelli- 
gence from them, which they feel to be a very 
sore trial. 

Thomas Hinshaw was taken at his home 
by an armed guard, early in the morning, and 
notwithstanding the entreaty of his wife, who 
was preparing breakfast, was hurried away to 
the military camp, with scarcely any opportu- 
nity to prepare for his absence, or to take leave 
of his family. Jacob Hinshaw was taken from 
his bed in the night, and carried off in the 
same hasty and unfeeling manner; as were 
also Cyrus and Nathan Barker, who lived with 
their aged parents. 

On reaching thg camp, they were directed 
by an officer to procure conveyances to take 
them to Ashborough, a distance of fifteen 
miles, where the conscripts were to assemble, 
Believing war to be wholly inconsistent with 
Christianity, and feeling a conscientious objec- 
tion to doing anything which would seem like 
countenancing it, or aiding in any military pro- 
ceedings, they informed the officer that they 
felt themselves prisoners, brought there and 
held against their will, and that they could not 
procure means for their own constrained trans- 
portation. 

The officer behaved with moderation, and 
permitted them to go home that night, under 
care of the guard. On reaching Ashborough 
next day, they were required to give bonds tor 
their appearance there again on the 4th of the 
Eleventh month, or to be sent to jail. The 
Friends felt unwilling to enter into bonds, and 
the guard were told they must convey them to 
prison. This they were very unwilling to do, 
saying they could not bear to take them to jail, 
and urged Friends to comply with the officer's 
demand—some of the guard offering to be 
bound for them—which the Friends could not 
consent to. They felt restrained by an inward 
principle from running away, or leaving their 
position without leave, and they knew more- 
over, that the guard, who appeared friendly, 
would be held responsible for them. 

They were permitted to go home, on their 
promise to appear at a specified time, and re- 
mained there until the 3d of the Eleventh 
month, when they again had to endure the 
close trial of parting with their beloved fami- 
lies and friends, and leaving them in much 
affliction, with an uncertainty when, or whether 
ever, they should again meet. One of them, 
in writing of this sorrowful parting, says : 

T hope and trust we left them in the care 
and keeping of a merciful Father, who is able 
to bear us all up through our many trials and 
besetments, in the journey through this wilder- 
ness world, and I believe, if we put our whole 
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trust in Him, is willing to lead us safely to the 
haven of rest.” 

On the morning of the 4th, they arrived at 
Ashborough, where they were joined by above 
seventy conscripts, two of whom had a right of 
membership among Friends, and were sent to 
Raleigh. Here the two persons just mentioned 
were discharged, one on account of feeble 
health, and the other on his promise to pay 
$500, the sum prescribed by the confederate 
conscription law to be paid by those drafted, as 
acommutation for military service. The four 
Friends thinking it not right to pay anything 
for avoiding what they believed to be evil, 
chose rather to suffer what might be permitted 
.to come upon them, and rely upon the Prince 
of Peace for protection and support through 
the trying scenes which awaited them. 

Their journey from Weldon, N. C., to the 
rebel Camp French, near Blackwater, in Vir- 
ginia, was a trying one. The conscripts were 
packed into cars so closely that they had no 
room to sit down, or to rest their weary bodies, 
only as they leaned on each other’s knees ; and 
were kept in this condition, without water to 
drink, and with only the little food they car- 
ried about them, for nearly twenty-four hours. 

Being sent to the 52d Regiment of North 
Carolina troops, commanded by Colonel James 
K. Marshall, they were directed to choose what 
company in it they would be mustered with. 
They replied that they were brought there by 
constraint, against their will, and their religious 
principles would not allow them to engage in 
any service in the army, or to choose any com- 
pany to be attached to. They were then re- 
quired to pay the commutation money provided 
for in the law, the officers telling them it should 
only be applied for civil purposes as the ordi- 
nary taxes were, and not to the useof the army. 
But they replied that they considered war to be 
wrong, and did not think it right to pay any- 
thing for exemption from taking part in it on 
conscientious grounds. 
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that he did not see how they would carry guns, 
with their bundles. They told him they had 
no use for guns, and did not expect to carry 
any, as they had a testimony against all fight- 
ing. They reasoned their case pretty closely 
with him, showing by many passages from the 
holy Scriptures, that they were only standing up 
for what they believed to be the true Christian 
principles. Unable to elude the force of their 
quotations, he resorted to the weak and foolish 
allegation, that the Scriptures were translated 
by men who did not understand the languages 
in which they were written, and that they gave 
them such meaning as suited their own purposes. 
But the incorrectness of this assertion was too 
palpable to be sustained. He then said there 
was a way to force men todo what they did 
not want to, and left them, evidently much dis- 
concerted, and did not afterward renew the ar- 
gument. 

Next day he ordered them to help clear 
off a piece of ground for a new encampment, 
which they declined doing, calmly giving 
their reasons for the refusal. He became 
excited, and ordered his men to get their 
guns and bayonets, and compel obedience, 
saying they should help. The soldiers appeared 
unwilling to do so—some saying they had no 
bayonets, and others, that their guns were not 
there, &c. He very sharply ordered guns to be 
brought, and told two soldiers to press on the 
Friends severely with their bayonets, if they 
would not goand help without. The men, 
however, were not disposed to injure them ; 
and though obligedto obey orders, did not hurt 
the Friends very much. Captain Kincaid saw 
what was doing, and taking the lieutenant aside 
forbade the use of any further force, and told 
the Friends they might remain quiet where 
they were. Of this trying occasion, one of 
them writes: 

“Our dependence for protection was in that 
power which is higher than man; and we de- 
sired that our heavenly Father, whom we had 


At times, the fact that some members of the | been endeavoring to serve, might preserve us 


Society, who had been drafted,had paid the com- 
mutation money, was thrown up to them by the 


through the many trials which might yet beset 
us; which he has been pleased to doin a remark- 


officers, with unpleasant reflections on them for |-able manner, unworthy as I feel of the least of 


their refusal to do the same, which added 
greatly to their distress and trouble. 


_ Colonel Marshall, finding that he could not | 
induce them to comply in any way, at length} permission to take them to his house, and the 
. directed Captain James Kincaid to take them | lieutenant, above mentioned, was now so mode- 


into his company. 


his favors.” 
After this, a Friend from a neighborin 
meeting in Virginia, coming to see them, ask 


He proved to be very| rate and softened in his feelings, that he went 


friendly to them, and though his men were all | to the colonel to obtain leave for them to go. 
strangers to our Friends, they soon were so won | This was granted, and gave them an opportu- 
upon by a quiet and consistent example, that | nity at different times to visit several Friends 
they generally treated them with more kind-| about Blackwater, and also to attend a meeting 


ness than could have been anticipated. The 
first lieutenant treated them harshly, and de- 
manded why they did not draw knapsacks, 
&c., from the government stores, observing 


for worship, which was a great satisfaction to 
them in this time of trouble. 

They were tried with offers of bounty-money, 
clothing and other government stores, and also 
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with serving as wagoners, cooks, or waiting on 
the sick in the hospitals ; none of which they 
thought it right to accept or to do, and the 
captain would not allow them to be forced ; the 
lieutenant, also, appearing more kindly dis- 
posed, But the colonel now seemed more earn- 
est to have them do something, and. said they 
should go into service. They calmly reasoned 
with him, but he did not appear disposed to 
argue, and ordering his men to make three of 
them go and load fodder, designed for the use 
of the army, he mounted his horse and rode 
away. The soldiers tried to compel them to 
aid in loading the fodder, threatening them with 
hanging and drowning, and being shot, and 
some were ordered to run their bayonets through 
them. Some seemed rough and angry, as if 
they would do them harm, but Friends keeping 
quiet and steady, they were not much hurt. 
After a great deal of unavailing threatening, 
the soldiers tied them to the tail of a wagon, 
and drove them through mud and water about 
three miles to where the fodder was. Here 
they were again called on to help load it, but 
on their refusal, no farther attempt at force was 
made. They kept them tied to the wagon until 
their return to camp, when they were released. 
The wagon master, who at first seemed fierce, 
afterwards said he respected men who kept to 
their religious principles; and being asked if 
he was not afraid the Friends would run away, 
replied ““ No—I wish they would”—doubtless 
wishing to be clear of men whose consistent 
course made them a burdensome stone. 


After this, though often sharply threatened, 
no attempt at coercion was used, and they were 
merely required to keep along with the army, be- 
tween the regiment and the rear guard, but not 
to march in the ranks. Their food was often 
small in quantity, and very bad in kind, so as 
to be scarcely edible, and they were exposed to 
all kinds of weather during a long winter ; but 
the most trying of all, was to be obliged to 
Witness so much profanity and wickedness for 
so long a period, and with little prospect of re- 
lief. The before-mentioned writer says of 
their situation, “ It was trying to bear, though 
we held up pretty well under it all, having a 
hope of better days, and trusting in the Lord 
for help.” 


In the First month; 1863, the regiment 
moved from the Blackwater, in Virginia, and 
soon after quartered at Goldsboro’, in North 
Carolina. While here they obtained a fur- 
lough of fifteen days to visit their families. 
General Pettigrew endorsed his approvalon the 
back of the written order, stating as one reason 
for granting them leave of absence, that “they 
were of no manner of use in the army,” and Gen. 
Hill said, “ they were not worth a straw to the 
army ;” both which spoke well for the steadi- 
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ness of their refusal to countenance war in any 
way. 

On the 28th of Second mo., 1863, they hada 
joyful meeting with their wives and children and 
other relations and friends, though the thought 
of again having to part so soon was some draw- 
back. Feelings of natural affection strongly 
pleaded for remaining at home, and paying the 
$500 fine, which they had the means to do; 
but a sense of religious duty to their Divine 
Master, silenced these reasoning, and on the 
12th of the Third month they again endured 
the close trial of parting with all that was most 
dear to them, and returned to camp. 

The regiment changed its position frequently, 
which occasioned much fatigue and labor; and 
when the harvest in Carolina was near, a petition, 
numerously signed, was forwarded by their 
relatives and friends to the officers of the army, 
asking permission for their return home long 
enough to gather their crops for the subsist- 
ence of their families, but it was not allowed. 

The army remained a few days near Freder- 
icksburg, allowing our Friends an opportunity 
of witnessing the horrible scenes still exhib- 
ited on the battle-field, and the fearful effects 
of war. From this scene of desolation and de- 
struction they hada painful and wearisome 
walk, often through mud and water, to the vi- 
cinity of Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania, where 
they arrived about the Ist of the Seventh 
month. 

A fight between the Union and rebel armies 
occurred soon after, but the Friends were not 
required to go to the field. On the last day of 
the fight, however, orders came to the camp 
where they were, for every one who was able 
to walk to repair at once to the battle-ground to 
fill up the ranks, which were greatly thinned 
by the numbers who had fallen. The colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, sergeant-major, and 
all the captains of the regiment, had been either 
killed or wounded. 

Our Friends were soon arrested for not going, 
and taken before an officer, to whom they ex- 
plained the ground of religious scruple on 
which they stood, and though he told them to 
go and join their regiment, yet he intimated to 
the guard that they need not force them to do 
so. Respecting this trying season, one of the 
Friends writes : “‘ We desired not to go to the 
battle-field, though expecting we should have 
to; and I think we all felt that the Lord was. 
the only one to look to for protection in this 
trying time. We tried to be reconciled to our 
lot, and to the will of the Almighty, and 
were favored beyond our expectation, for 
which we have much cause for thankfulness.” 

The lieutenant who had formerly been s0 
harsh towards them, having come into command 
of the regiment, now met with them and said, 
he knew they could not fight, but he thought 
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they would have to go to the regiment, which 
was then in line of battle, adding that he could 
not blame them much for not fighting; that 
they might go just where they pleased, so far 
as he was concerned; and if they went to the 
field they could lie down there, and, it might 
be, would not get hurt. Pausing a little, he 
said a partof the men were wounded, and 
that the Friends might go to the hospital and 
stay with them until the fight was over; and 
that he would go with them ; the distance being 
about a mile and a half. On reaching the hos- 
pital they found the wounded men had been 
removed, and he told the Friends that they 
might follow them. 

In attempting to do so, they were stopped 
and taken before the provost marshal, who said 
that they must get a written pass from the offi- 
cers. They returned to the camp they had left 
in the morning, weary and soaked with rain, 
and it being near dark, determined to remain 
there. Ina little while word came that the 
regiment was gone, and already a mile or two 
ahead of the camp. Those who remained in 
it, were afraid they should be left behind, and 
hurried away very quickly; and before the 
Friends could prepare to follow, were out of 
sight, the night being very dark and rajny. 
After rolling up their blankets, &ec., they set 
out, but the mud was deep, and walking very 
laborious, and not being able to overtake or to 
hear anything of the retreating force, they sat 
down under a fence and rested. In the morn- 
ing there were no signs of the regiment, nor 
could they ascertain which way it had gone. 
They went to some houses where the people 
were very kind, and employed them several 
days in harvest work. While there they were 
taken prisoners by the Union cavalry, sent to 
Harrisburg, and thence through Philadelphia to 
Fort Delaware, where they arrived on the 15th 
of Seventh month. 

William B. Hockett was taken from his 
home by an armed guard on the 8th of Sixth 
month, 1863, and conveyed to the army, where 
he fell into the hands of some very severe and 
rough officers, who seemed determined to make 
him drill or carry arms, which he steadily and 
firmly refused todo. On one oceasion, being 
brought before the colonel of the regiment, he 
was asked why he did not do his duty as a sol- 
dier? to which William replied, that it was 
from no wish to give them trouble, nor from 
obstinacy, but that he was conscientiously op- 
posed to all war, and religiously restrained from 
taking any part in military affairs, and that, let 
the consequences be what they might, he could 
not voluntarily bear arms or march in the ranks, 
or do anything in favor of warlike measures. 
Much conversation ensued, and the officer final- 
ly told him that he must obey orders or be shot, 
. and that if he refused to obey, the only favor he 


would grant him was the choice of being exe- 
cuted that night or the next morning. Wil- 
liam paused awhile, and then said if it was the 
will of his heavenly Father, he should lay 
down his life for his peaceable principles ; he 
would rather do it than violate them, but that 
if it was not his heavenly Father’s will to per- 
mit it, he (the officer) could not take his life 
from him, though he might order him to be 
be shot. He then reminded him of the three 
children thrown into the fiery furnace, and of 
Daniel in the lion’s den, and how they 
were preserved, ending by saying that he had 
no choice to make as to the time when his (the 
officer’s) orders should be executed. The officer 
seemed at a loss how to proceed, and after a 
little while ordered him to be sent to the wagon 
yard, where he remained through the night. 
The next morning he was ordered to go out with 
a foraging party, which he declined doing, tell- 
ing the officer that besides his scruple against 
aiding in carrying on war, he could not help 
them to take that which did not belong to them. 
Report of this was immediately made to the 
Colonel, who soon came to the place where he 
was, muchexcited. He now seemed determined 
to make him submit, and a gun was tied upon 
his back, but he would not rise from the grougd 
while it remained there. The officer ordered 
some of his men to run their bayonets intohim, 
which they seemed loth to do, one of them 
managing to pass the bayonet through his 
clothes, but so as not to hurt him. Being much 
excited, the officer commanded the men to shoot 
him, to which William replied, that if they 
were permitted to take his life, the language of 
his heart was, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The men did not 
obey the order, saying that they could not shoot 
such a man; and the-enraged officer, after strik- 
ing him over the head, spurred his horse and 
rode over him—but the injury done to him 
was only a bruise and scratch. The officer re- 
peated his efforts to get the horse upon him, 
but did not gain his end, and as he left him 
said, he was not done with him—he would yet 
make him fight or kill him. It was not long 
ere the officer himself was killed, and William 
taken prisoner by the Union troops. 
Information being received in Philadelphia 
that these Friends were prisoners at Fort Del- 
aware, the Meeting for Sufferings convened and 
appointed a committee to take immediate mea- 
sures for their release. Application to the gov- 
ernment being necessary, some of the committee 
went to Washington and presented the case, 
when Secretary Stanton kindly and promptly 
dispatched a telegram to the commander of the 
fort, directing their release on taking an affirma- 
tion of allegiance to the United States. This 
they were quite willing to do, being entirely 
loyal in their feelings towards the Union. But 
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when the printed form was presented to them, 
they found it contained an asseveration that 
“they would support, protect and defend the 
constitution and government of the United 
States against all enemies, whether domestic 
or foreign,” and also, ‘“ that they would faith- 
fully perform ali duties which might be re- 
quired of them.” 

To these clauses they objected, as involving 
the faithful support of their testimony against 
war, in the maintenance of which they had so 
long been suffering. They were told they must 
take it as it stood, or remain prisoners until the 
war was over ; but they still declined to affirm 
to those expressions. After explaining the 
ground of their objection, and assuring the 
commanding officer of their attachment to the 
Union, he kindly modified the form so as to 
remove all difficulty ; they then affirmed and 
subscribed it, and parted from the commander 
with mutual good feelings. 

After being detained a short time in Phila- 
delphia by sickness, they went to Indiana, 
where they all had near relations. 


—_—— eo 
PURITY OF CHARACTER. 


Over the beauty of the plum and the apri- 
cot, there grows a bloom and beauty more ex- 
quisite than the fruit itself—a soft delicate 
flush that overspreads its blushing cheek. 
Now, if you strike your hand over that, and it 


is once gone, it is gone forever; for it never 


grows but once. The flower that hangs in the 
morning, impearled with dew, arrayed as no 
queenly woman ever was arrayed with jewels, 
once shake it so that the beads roll off, and you 
may sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it 
can never be made again what it was when 
the dew fell silently on it from Heaven. 
On a frosty morning you may see panes of 
glass covered with landscapes—mountains, 
lakes, and trees blended in a beautiful, fantas- 
tic picture. Now, lay your hand upon the 
glass, and by ascratch of your finger, or by 
the warmth of your palm, all the delieate tra- 
cery will be obliterated. So there is in youth 
a beauty and purity of character, which, when 
once touched and defiled, can never be restored, 
a fringe more delicate than frost-work, and 
which, when torn and broken, will never be re- 
embroidered. He who has spotted and soiled 
his garments in youth, though he may seek to 
make them white again, can never wholly do it, 
even were he to wash them with his tears. When 
a young man leaves his father’s house with the 
blessing of a mother’s teats still wet upon his 
brow, if he once lose that early purity of char- 
acter, it is a loss that he can never make whole 
again. Such is the consequence of crime. Its 
effect cannot be eradicated ; it can only be for- 
given. 
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(Contributed.) 
EASTERN IDEA OF PROGRESS. 


M. Layard, the Oriental traveller, gives usa 
document sent him by one Imaum Ali Zada, in 
reply to certain inquiries put by the former, 
which curiously and forcibly illustrates the 
Eastern idea of progress : 

“¢ My illustrious friend and joy of my liver— 
The thing you ask of me is both difficult and 
useless. Although I have passed all my days in 
this place, [ have neither counted the houses nor 
have I inquired into the number of the inhabi- 
tants; and as to what one person loads on his 
mules, and the other stores away in the bottom 
of his ship, that is no business of mine. But 
above all, as to the previous history of this city, 
God only knows the amount of dirt and confu- 
sion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It was impos- 
sible for us to inquire into it. Oh my soul! 
oh, my lamb! Seek not after the things which 
concern thee not. Thou camest unto us, and 
we welcomed thee; goin peace. Of a truth, 
thou hast spoken many words; and there is no 
harm done, for the speaker is one, and the 
listener is another. After the fashion of thy 
people, thou hast wandered from one place to 
another until thou art happy and contented in 
none. We (praise be to God) were born in 
this place, and never desire to quit it. Is it 
possible, then, that the idea of a general inter- 
course between mankind should make any im- 
pression on our understandings? God forbid! 
Listen, oh my son. There is no wisdom equal 
unto the belief in God. He created the world; 
and shall we liken ourselves unto him, in seek- 
ing to penetrate into the mysteries of his crea- 
tion? Shall we say, “behold this star spin- 
neth round that star, and this other star witha 
tail goeth and cometh in so many years?” Let 
it go. He from whose hand it came will guide 
and direct it. But thou wilt say unto me, 
“ Stand aside, oh man, for I am more learned 
than thou art, and have seen more things.” If 
thou thinkest that thou art in this respect bet- 
ter than I am, thou art welcome. I praise God 
that I seek not that which I require not. Thou 
art learned in the things I care not for; andas 
for that which thou hast seen, I despise it. 
Will much knowledge create for thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou geek paradise with thjne 
eyes? Qh, my friend, if thou wilt be happy, 
say “ There is no God but God.” Do no evil; 
and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor death; 
for surely thine hour will come. The meek in 
spirit, . Imaum ALI ZaDI. 
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CHOICE OF WORDS. 


When you doubt between two words, chose 
the plainest, the commonest, the most idio- 
matic. Eschew fine words as you would rouge, 
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love simple ones as you would native roses on 
your check. Let us use the plainest and short- 
est words that will grammatically and grace- 
fully express our meaning. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1863. 


Many of our readers will recollect the cases 
of five North Carolina Friends, (Orthodox), 
who were drafted into the Confederate army. 
We have forborne to give the statements re- 
specting them, which have appeared in many of 
the papers, preferring to wait for some account 
from a reliable source. 

Their interesting narrative, in the present 
number, is taken from “The Friend,” of Phila- 
delphia, of 11th mo. 14th. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Educational 
Association will be held at Friends’. Meeting 
House, Race Street, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, the first of 12th Month, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which time, the subject of the loca- 
tion of the proposed School, the organization and 
adoption of a constitution, and other matters of 
interest will be presented for the consideration 
of the Stockholders. 

WitiiaM D. Parrisa, 
Evita W. ATLeg, 

Marrrep, On the 24th of 9th mo., according to the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, Josera P. 
Jessop, of Warren co., O., ® member of Miami 


Monthly Meeting, to Mary B. Lewis, of Clinton co., 
0.,a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 


i Clerks. 


———>- ~6 

The Association of Friends for the Relief of the 
suffering poor (with fuel) will hold their first meet- 
ing this Season on 7th day evening, 12th mo. 5th, at 


T} o'clock, at Race St. Meeting House, (Central 
Building.) 
A Summary of the Society’s operations will be 


read. The attendance of Friends generally and 
others interested is invited. 


Geo. W. Rosiys, Clerk. 


Ee 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SUNBEAM. 


Simple as the white ray of the sun’s light 
appears, it is found, on close observation, to be 
composed of at least three distinct elements, and 
to possess many curious and wonderful proper- 
ties. The three elements of which we speak, 
are light, heat, and chemical force; and they 
may be separated from each other by means of 
a simple instrument. Darkena room, and bore 
small hole through one of the window shutters, 
soasto admit a ray of light from the sun. Place 
atriangular prism of glass horizontally across the 
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ray, with one edge down, so that the light may 
pass through it. The ray will be bent upward, 
and will strike the wall at a higher point than 
it did before the prism was interposed. It will 
not, however, all be bent equally, so as to make 
the round spot it did before, but will form an 
elongated image of seven brilliant and most 
delicate colors, which shade into each other, and 
fade away indefinitely at the ends of the image. 
The lowest of these colors, when the prism 1s 
placed as directed, is always red ; and the others, 
in the order as we ascend, are orange, yellow 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. Suspend a deli- 
cate thermometer, in each of the colored rays, 
and it will be found that the violet ray imparts 
the least heat, and that the heat increases as we 
pass down through the several colors. If we 
continue our observations, with the thermometer 
down beyond the red ray, we find a point where 
no light’ falls, where the thermometer receives 
more heat than it does within the light. The 
rays of light are separated by the prism from 
those of heat. 

Another curious fact which has been observed 
also proves that the light and heat of the sun- 
beam are distinct elements. If we suspend a 
thémometer in the vicinity of a close stove, 
which emits heat but not light, the heat radiat- 
ing from the stove will raise the mercury in the 
thermometer. But if we interpose a plate of 
transparent glass, none of these dark rays of 
heat can pass through it; it is entirely opaque 
to them. 

If we now increase the temperature of the 
stove until it becomes red hot, the rays of heat 
begin to pass through the glass and affect the 
thermometer ; and if we raise the temperature 
to a white heat, the rays pass freely through the 
glass. If we vary the experiment, and use crys- 
tals of rock salt, instead of glass, we find that 
the dark rays of heat pass out as freely through 
the salt as do those which are accompanied with 
light. 

"on of the alchemists discovered, centuries 
ago, that the chloride of silver, which is as white 
as snow, turns black on exposure to the light; 
and more recently it has been found that a large 


number of bodies are thus affected by light. It 


is this power of light which is used in the 
daguerreotype and photograph process. By 
more than one means, the force of this ele- 
ment can be measured in the several parts of 
the spectrum, and it is found to be most power- 
ful in the violet ray, and to extend entirely be- 
yond the light. It is not visible to the eye; 
and it is therefore neither light nor heat. It is 
easy, after thus dividing the sunbeam, to re- 
combine its parts, when the white ray will pro- 
duce the several effects of light, of heat, and 
of chemical change, which are produced sepa- 
rately by its several elements.-- Scientific Ameri- 
can, 
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THE MOISTURE IN THE AIR. 


Une of the most curious and interesting of 
the recent discoveries of science is, that it is to 
the presence of a very small portion of watery 
vapor in our atmosphere—less than one half of 
one per cent.—that much of the beneficent 
effect of the heat is due. The rays of the heat 
sent forth from the earth after it has been 
warmed by the sun, would soon be lost in space 
but for the wonderful absorbent properties of 
these molecules of aqueous vapor, which act 
with many thousand times the power of the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, of which the air 
is composed. By this means, the heat instead 
of being transmitted into infinitude as fast as 
produced, is stopped or dammed up, and held 
back on its rapid course, to furnish the neces- 
sary conditions of life and growth. Let this 
moisture be taken from the air but for‘a single 
summer night, and the sun would rise the next 
morning upon a “ world held fast in the grip of 
frost.” But the power of absorption and of 
radiation in the same body are always equal, so 
that at length it is poured forth into space, else 
eur atmosphere would become a vast reservoir 
of fire, and all organic life be burned uyt— 
Methodist. 


— 8 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TALKS ABOUT FRUIT. 


_ The fall of the year! What memories are 
awakened of the beauties of departed summer, 
and the glories of autumn’s fruits as .the cold 
winds, rustling among the fallen leaves and 
naked flower-stalks, are clothing the earth in 
her livery of russet brown, ere she takes her 
winter’s sleep. This, too, is the season of 
gathering and preserving the good things of 
summer’s gifts, and while caring for these ne- 
cessary things, can we not find also stored in 
our mental treasury some interesting circum- 
stance or observation as a good gift to bestow 
on our fellow man ? 

We are all gleaners from fields that have 
been sown and reaped by other minds; and we 
are recipients of much enjoyment from the rich 
mines of literature and science ready prepared 
to our hands; and may it not be indolence 
or selfishness in us altogether to enjoy the 
labors of others and produce nothing ourselves ? 
The columns of this paper need more of the 
original compositions of the members of our 
Society. ‘lhey add greatly to its interest, for 
we all like something fresh from the mind of 
the writer, although it may not be finished with 
the graceful diction of more practised authors. 
We perceive that we have many among us, 
who, when something of unusual interest 
awakens them into action, (like the controversy 
ing at present is pointed to as the best: but it 


about grave stones, or the Jate interesting dis. 
cussion about the payment of the exemption 
price to avoid serving in the army), can write 
excellent articles. And why not continue to 
doso? The subjects of interest are far from 
being exhausted, and the fields of observation 
and knowledge are now ready for those that 
will go in and labor. 

In a short account of a trip among the fruit 
growers in a part of Orange county, written last 
year, we spoke of the promising appearance of 
the grape crop. We saw beautiful vineyards of 
this luscious fruit just beginning to ripen, but 
how often are we reminded of the uncertainty 
that attends all earthly possessions ; and the 
fruit crop is perhaps the most uncertain of all; 
they but partially ripened last year. Further 
investigation has convinced many, that in this 
latitude, except near large bodies of fresh 
water, against buildings, or in cities, we must 
abandon our old friends, the Isabella and 
Catawba, and try new kinds. Thousands of 
dollars have been lost, and years of labor and 
waiting thrown away in the endeavor to raise 
the Isabella grape in vineyard culture. It fre- 
quently bears good crops for four or five years, 
and then the mildew attacks the leaves, they 
wither and drop, and the grapes cannot perfectly 
ripen. 

We are truly sorry to part with our old 
friends. They are associated with our youthful 
enjoyments, as a very great improvement over 
the native fox grape. But, like some of the 
varieties of the apple, pear, and in many sec- 
tions the peach, their goodness is departing, 
and other members of the family, more hardy 
and reliable, will take their place. It appears 
that we are to be troubled with the species of 
fungus that lives on the leaf and causes it to 
drop off ere the grape colors or is near ripen- 
ing ; and the question is what varieties are least 
subject to this malady, or can most successfully 
resist its attacks? It is a question that nearly 
interests all lovers of good grapes; and who 
does not prize this almost indispensable fruit? 
As such an earnest inquiry and active demand 
exists, we will give a few remarks on what in- 
formation we have gathered. The Delaware 
is at present the nearest to being the universal 
favorite. Its slow growth at first and the small 
size of the berry detracts from its value; but 
its excellency, earliness, and perfect hardiness, 
—ripening its fruit when the leaves have fallea 
off by mildew,—and also its profuse bearing, en- 
title it to our esteem. 

The Diana is a larger grape, of fine flavor, 
especially when allowed to hang until late on 
the vines; but it is not so abundant a bearer, 
nor does it succeed in all localities like the 
former. Vines of this variety, if trained against 
a building, yield grapes of superior quality. 
But what is the best early grape? The Crevel- 
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has not been tried sufficiently in all localities. 
It is sweet, large, and a fine grower, and sells 
at good prices, before the Concord and other 
later kinds are in market. For a market 
variety, the Concord is at present the favorite 
with most. It is but little affected with the 
fungus, is large, seldom overbears, and if al- 
lowed to ripen perfectly on the vines by re- 
maining three or four weeks after it is colored, 
uite good. 

With us, the Hartford Prolific is worthy of 
a place from its earliness, hardiness, and abun- 
dant bearing. It is not as large as the Crevel- 
ing, but has been more extensively proved. It 
is quite a good grape if eaten before the Dela- 
ware, as it should be, for when that grape is 
ready for the table, the Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, and others of similar flavor, will 
scarcely be in demand. We should pick about 
one half of the Hartford Prolific grapes off 
when small, and then the remainder will be 
nearly double in size, and not fall off. 

There are several varieties of green or white 
grapes, in cultivation. The best known is pro- 
bably the Rebecca. Its period of ripening is 
nearly that of the Delaware, and it is of ex- 
cellent flavor. It is not as hardy or so fast a 

ower as we could wish, but is a fine bearer. 

he Allen’s Hybrid is thought to be superior 
to it in many respects, and being partly of 
foreign origin it is free from any native flavor. 
The Anna is not always successful in produc- 
ing good crops, and the Montgomery and 
Maxatawney are too tender to bear our winters 
without protection. To those fond of novelties, 
the many new varieties brought into notice 
within a few years afford a fine field for experi- 
ment. 

The Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Rogers’ 
Seedling, and many others whose qualities 
have not been tested, may prove better than 
any yet tried. After purchasing the vines, 
the next thing is, what shall we do with them? 
Our old fruit books tells us to dig great holes 
some six or more feet wide and half as many 
deep, and fill them with quantities of muck, 
sods, bones, lime, and other fertilizing ma- 
terials. Now this is enough to discourage any 
one from planting vines. Half a day’s labor in 
the preparing for one or two vines! and then 
they must be trained with mathematical preci- 
sion, the buds must start, the vines twine and 
the branches grow by the square rule. We be- 
lieve a great part of this is unnecessary and un- 
Profitable labor. If the water is liable to stand, 
drain it, and fill in with bricks and stones to 
effect that purpose. Any good garden soil or 
tillable land is good enough, and if the soil is 
not mellow, make it so by digging it up a few 
feet around to the depth of eighteen inches. 
This makes all trees and plants stand the 
drouth better; but the main thing is to keep 


the surface soil mellow, either by covering with 
coarse manure, leaves, straw, &c:, through the 
summer, or by tillage. If there are whole 
bones around the house, it is a good plan to 
throw them into the hole, although they de- 
compose so slowly as to be worth but little. 
Fish or dead animals assist the growth, if 
buried around the plants; and this is far pre- 
ferable to allowing them to remain where they 
would be a nuisance. Spread the ground every 
fall or spring around the vines with stable 
manure and fork it in; when decayed it is 
the best and cheapest treatment to give the 
roots. As to trimming, no theory will answer 
perfectly, but experiment and observation will 
show what iswanted. Avoid too much cutting 
off in summer, and yet do not allow a thick 
mass of foliage in any place, and thin out the 
grapes, if too many. Il. H 
10th mo. 1863. 


——__-~en—- -—___——_ 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION DURING A MON- 
SOON. 


The shades of evening approached as we 
reached the ground ; and just as the encamp- 
ment was completed, the atmosphere grew on 
denly dark, the heat became oppressive, and 
an universal stillness presaged the immediate 
settingin of the monsoon. | The whole appear- 
ance of nature resembled those solemn preludes 
to earthquakes and hurricanes in the West 
Indies, from which the East in general is provi- 
dentially free. We were allowed very little 
time for conjecture; in a few moments the 
heavy clouds burst over us. 

I witnessed seventeen monsoons in India, but 
this exceeded them all in its awful appearance 
and its dreadful effects, Encamped ina low 
situation, on the borders of a lake formed to 
collect the surrounding water, we found our- 
selves in a few hours in a liquid plain. The 
tent-pins giving way, in a loose soil, the tents 
fell down and left the whole army exposed to 
the contending elements. It requires a lively 
imagination to conceive the situation of a 
hundred thousand beings of every description, 
with more than two hundred thousand ele- 
phants, camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly over- 
whelmed by this dreadful storm, in a strange 
country, without any knowledge of high or low 
ground, the whole being covered by an immense 
lake, and surrounded by thick darkness, which 
prevented our distinguishing a single object, 
except such as the vivid glare of lightning 
displayed in horrible forms. No language can 
describe the wreck of a large encampment, 
thus instantaneously destroyed and covered 
with water, amid the cries of old men and 
helpless women terrified by the piercing shrieks 
of their expiring children, unable to afford 
them relief. 
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During this dreadful night more than two 
hundred persons and three thousand cattle 
perished, and the morning dawn exhibited a 
shocking spectacle. Such was the general situ- 
ation of the army, such the conclusion of the 
campaign. As secretary to the commanding 
officer 1 was always one of his family, and gen- 
erally slept in his tent. At this time he was 
ill with a violent fever, and on the commence- 
ment of the storm had been removed in his palan- 
quin to the village: I endeavored to follow 
him; but up to my knees in water, and often 
plunging into holes much deeper, I was com- 
pelled to return to the tent; there being left 
alone, and perceiving the water gradually 
rising, I stood upon a chair to keep me above 
its surface; by midnight it had risen three 
feet. The shrieks of the surrounding women 
and children, and the moaning of the cattle, 
especially of dying camels, were horrible. To 
increase my distress, the pins gave way, and 
the tent fell upon me, when no calls for as- 
sistance could be heard. Provideatially it 
was a small Indian tent, with a centre pole, 
round which it clung ; had it been the colonel’s 
usual marquee of English canvas, I must have 
been smothered. 

At last, finding myself nearly exhausted, I 
determined to make one effort more, in which 
I happily succeeded. Guided through the lake 
by tremendous flashes of lightning, after many 
difficulties I reached the hut whither they had 
conveyed the colonel, and there found the sur- 


geon-general, and several other gentlemen, dry- 
ing their clothes round a large fire in the cen- 


tre of the hut. With them I passed the re- 
mainder of this miserable night, among ser- 
pents, scorpions, and centipedes, which the fire 
within, and the heavy rain without had driven 
from their hiding places. Several of our men 
were stung by the scorpions, and bit by the 
snakes and centipedes, none fatally. Such was 
our night: and next morning the camp exhibi- 
ted a scene of woe; the train of artillery was 
sunk several feet in the earth, and covered with 
water. ‘To convey them and the heavy stores 
to Dhuboy required the utmost exertion, and 
with the assistance of elephants could not be 
accomplished in less than seven days, although 
only a distance of six miles.— Sir George Sey- 
mour’s “ India” and its Campaigns. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SEWERS. 


There is a good deal of discussion going on 
just nowin England as to the agricultural value 
of the Sewerage of London. Proposals have 
been advertised for by the Metropolitan Board 
of works, and responded to by sundry projectors 
who propose to turn the unsavory contents of 
the drains at once to the public good and their 
own private advantage. This has called forth 
the antogonism of the manufacturers of Artifi- 


cial Manures, now entering so largely into 
husbandry, who are apprehensive that their 
vested interests will be interfered with by the 
rivalship of this cheaper substitute for their 
wares. They deny that City Sewerage is useful 
to the extent affirmed by the other party for 
fertilizing purposes. And here an _ issue 
is joined. We do not propose to ventilate 
the subject in our columns; but we thiuk that 
the arguments, and still more the progress of 
the experiment, should be carefully considered 
on this side of the Atlantic, as involving results 
quite as important here as there. Drainage is 
one of the most essential incidents of civiliza. 
tion. That health and comfort cannot be had 
without it everywhere, but especially in cities, 
is universally admitted and acted upon, with 
greater or less thoroughness. The question 
now is, whether it cannot be made conducive 
to wealth at the same time. 


It is with the artificial bodies called Cities © 


as it is with the persons that make them up. 
Both are driven only by dire experience to the 
knowledge of the laws of their life and the 
condition of their being. It takes long to 
convince them that light, air, and water are 
necessaries of life. They are finding out these 
truths, and in a tentative and uncertain way 
trying to apply them to their daily living. In 
London, the necessity of drainage has lon 
forced itself upon the notice of the inhabitants, 
and the consequence is an underground city 
almost as marvellous as that on the surface, 
Indeed, to such an extent have they been 
carried, that the Thames has become but an 
open sewer of the most disgusting description, 
into which all the filth of that immense popu- 
lation is poured. It has long since forfeited 
its poetical attribute of Silver, and become an 
offence to the eye as well as in the nostrils 
Miltop speaks of the pleasure of leaving the 
“¢ populous city.” 

«‘ Where houses thick and sewers wrong the air,” 


for the “ pleasant villages and farms adjoined.” 
But in his day not merely the Thames retained 
his silver brightness but little dimmed, the 
Fleet was one of its clear and sparkling affluents. 
In Pope’s time it had been degraded to the 
Fleet Ditch; 


~ « Whose disemboguing streams 
Rolled the rich tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 


and it is long that it has been bricked over and 
reduced to be a part of the general drainage 
the city. The Thames itself has become 8 
offensive as almost to make the dwellers by its 
banks to wish that it could be likewise hidden 
from sight and smell, like the vast net-work of 
its tributary subterranean streams. 

But to do our English cousins justice, when 
they do become sensible to a physical or moral 
nuisance, they do set themselves about abating 
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which should excite wonder and admiration of 
that divine alchemy of Nature which is ever 
changing death into life, and metaphorphosing 
the most repulsive substances and conditions 
into new forms of beauty and beneficence. 
is this chemistry which is yet to transmute the 
offensive matters eliminated from cities by 
sewers into vegetation, beautiful to behold and 
bounteous of food for man and his domestic 


earnest to this work. Perhaps it was lucky for 
the Londoners that the Houses of Parliament 
stand on the bank of the river, and no privilege 
could secure them from the intrusion of its 
miasma. So much so, that cotton cloth saturated 
with chloride of lime is said to be hung in the 
windows to temper the exhalations of the 
stream that comes between the wind and their 
nobility. Sidney Smith said once that proper 
precautions would not be taken against fire on 


animals. 


It will be a long step in advance in 


the march of civilization, and America should be 
getting ready, so as not to be outstripped in it 
by England.—N. Y. Independent. 


railways tilla Bishop had been burnt. 
suffocation of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
has perhaps been blessed to the purification of 
the river. How much this illustration was 
needed may be inferred from the fact that four 
years ago one hundred tons of lime and twelve 
tons of chloride of lime were daily thrown into 
it, at a weekly cost of £1,500, and it was calcu- 
lated that the quantity would have to be 
doubled the next year. The enormity of the 
evil has been met by a remedy of like gigantic 
proportions, which is now rapidly approaching 
completion. Enormous tunnels are building to 
intercept the drains at right angles, to receive 
their contents and convey them parallel to the 
river, to reservoirs about eight miles distant. 
These reservoirs are capable of containing 
7,000,000 cubic feet of sewerage, or twice the 
average of eight hours’ accumulation. 
are long and narrow, so as to admit of being 
bricked and grassed over. 
derized, this immense mass of matter is dis- 
charged into the river at high tide sixty feet 
below the surface, to find its way to the ocean. 
Now there can be little doubt that this im- 
mense engineering will cure the evil against 
which it is directed. The air of the city will 
be sweetened, and the river may once more 
reflect its palaces from its glassy surface. 
the practical question forces itself upon the 
mind, whether it be not a wicked waste of 
wealth to throw all this fertilizing matter into 
the sea to poisen the fishes, instead of returning 
itto the earth to reappear in the shape of 
flowers, and fruit, and grain? The case is not 
without practical illustrations. 
made use of the drainage in her neighborhood, 
and so has Milan, and with the most successful 
results, and with no objections that cannot be 
obviated with a little more care in its appli- 
Victor Hugo calculates the loss to 
France from this waste at 100,000,000 francs, 
or $20,000,000 annually—a sum, one would 
think, much within the mark, if sewerage be 
So an approximation can be 
easily made as to the loss Kurope and America 
suffer from this insensate disregard of the 
treasures at their own doors, while they send 
fleets across oceans to bring them the droppings 
of myriads of generations of sea-birds in the 
. shape of guano. On the contrary, it is a topic 


After being deo- 


Edinburg has 


worth anything. 








“LITTLE STREAMS. 


Little streams are light and shadow, 
Flowing through the pasture meadow, 
Flowing by the green wayside, 
Through the forest dim and wide, 
Through the hamlet still and small, 
By the cottage, by the hall, 

By the ruined abbey still; 

Turning here and there a mill, 
Bearing tribute to the river— 

Little streams, I love you ever. 


Summer music is there flowing— 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is in them all, 

Creatures innocent and small; 

Little birds come down to drink, 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low; 
And between, the sunshine, glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams bave flowers a-many, 
Beautiful and fair as any; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb, with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head, with eye of jet ; 

And the water-violet. 

There the flowering-rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow-sweet, 
And, in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like the water-lily. 


Little streams, their voices cheery, 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary ; 
Flowing on from day to day, 

Without stint and without stay; 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old time pilgrims drank— 

Here have seen, as now, pass by, 
King-fisher and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling, 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ! 
Up in mouctain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play, 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast— 
Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, I love you ever, 


—Mary Howitt. 
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LINES FOR A HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


This day two hundred years ago, 
The wild grape by the river's side, 
And tasteless ground-nut, trailing low, 
The table of the woods supplied. 


Unknown, the apple’s red and gold, 
The blushing tiut of peach and pear, 
The wirror of the Powwow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Wild_as the fruits he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian trod ; 

Nor knew the glad creative skill,— 
The joy of him who toils with God. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 
We thank thee for thy wise design 

Whereby these human hands’of ours 
In Nawure’s garden work with thine. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born ; 
That he who smites the summer weed 

May trust thee for the autumn corn. 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubble rise or fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils toMleave as his bequest, 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flower ehall bloom, the fruit shall grow 
If not on earth, at least in heaven! 
— Whittier. 


ee 
HIGH PRICES FOR PRODUCTS. 


Two adjoining wheat farmers, some years ago, 
had a surplus of grain to sell. Prives were then 
high, and farmer A. concluded that if he re- 
ceived $1.75 for his crop he would sell, which 
Ire did shortly afterwards. Farmer B. held on 
to his, and a few weeks later made the exulting 
remark, ‘“ You have sold too soon, Mr. A., and 
I can now get $1.94 for my wheat, and I mean 
to get $2 yet.” “ Very well,” replied A., “I 
hope you will. Iam quite satisfied with what 
I received, and I think it a good price, and I 
would not have had the anxiety which you have 
experienced and the constant inquiries you’ve 
had to make, for the additional price which you 
get. I have had the subject off my mind, and 
have been actively engaged in other profitable 
business.” Farmer B. kept his wheat for the 
$2, which it never reached, and the next year, 
after much further negotiation and some loss by 
rats, sold his crop for $1.25. Intelligent and 
experienced men can frequently make shrewd 
guesses on the future market ; but guesses often 
prove wide of the mark, as is shown by the 
heavy losses or failure of long-headed produce 
dealers. It is impossible either for stock-bro- 
kers or tillers of the soil to know when prices, 
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have reached the exact summit; and very few 
are so fortunate as to hit this point. They 
should not aim at it, but be satisfied to receive 
fair, remunerative prices. Produce dealers are 
often ruined by paying rates even much below 
the pinnacle, and farmers should not expect to 
receive rates at an average which shall break 
down dealers. We have known land-owners 
who “ saved at the tap and wasted at the bung,” 
who are very close with their neighbors in ad. 
justing line-fences, and who are noted for crowd. 
ing their lines a little too far into the public 
highway ; yet who would allow all the land thus 
gained, and twenty times as much besides to 
be run over with mulliens, Canada thistles, ox. 
eye daisy, and johnswort—who would banter a 
half day to save a few cents on a good bargain, 
and yet allow whole fields to be diminished ig 
product by neglected cultivation, or domestic 
animals rendered poor and unmarketable by 
want of diligent management and proper atten- 
tion. 

The best rule undoubtedly, when prices are 
low, is not to spend one’s whole time in endeavo. 
ring to get a little more, but to raise better 
crops, and make larger profits on home manage- 
ment. The difference between good and bad 
cultivation is often the difference between a full 
and half crop; and while our best manager 
scarcely ever fail of receiving twenty-five or 
thirty bushels per acre, poor farmers, who trust 
to luck and hope rather than expect to raises 
good crop, will not average half this amount, 
In other words, they waste a hundred and fifty 
bushels on every ten acre field, and lose say 
about a thousand dollars on every fifty acres 
sown. The same difference occurs in the com 
crop. We can point to several farmers who do 
not fail even in unfavorable seasons to raise 
sixty or seventy bushels per acre; while others, 
through neglect and nothing else, either in 
draining, previous manuring, or other prepars- 
tion, or from a want of cultivation, and general 
management, do not average thirty bushels. 
They have poor cattle and poor sheep, and do 
not receive one-half the prices obtained by some 
of their apparenily fortunate neighbors, who 
have long since discovered that diligence is the 
mother of good luck. If these thriftless farm- 
ers would spend less time in splitting farthings 
in a bargain, and more in rolling out a rich and 
abundant harvest, or in raising smooth, heavy 
fat animals, instead of raw bones and landpikes, 
they would find the newly-adopted system 
greatly in their favor.— Country Gentleman. 


There are many people who cannot get rid of 
the notion that they have a private property i 
truth, with the right to fence it in and put up 
a signboard warning all trespassers from the 

; ground. 
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For Friend# Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


'T HERMOMETER. 


Mean of the week 48-5. 

Same time last year 47. 

Rain during the week 1-5 of an inch. 
Homer Eacavs. 


AN EASTERN SAND-STORM. 


“We ourselves hurried home, for we saw 
lainly that the storm would be upon us in a 
few minutes. The appearance of this driving 
cloud from our verandah was grand in the ex- 
treme. We now were convinced that a sand- 
storm, and that one of no ordinary kind, was 
about to burst upon us in all its fury; for the 
cloud, now that we came to look at it, evidently 
held no rain in its lurid depths. The dark 
shades of it were of the deepest purple, and 
the edges, as it came up from the westward, 
were tinted a glorious gold. Every instant, as 
the light played over the surface, we beheld 
colors varying from a brilliant orange to the 
deep, dark, sombre tones of red and purple. 
Birds of all descriptions, screaming wildly, 
were endeavoring, some by rapid flight, some 
by soaring high into the yet clear vault of 
heaven, to avoid the sand-laden atmosphere 
that was surging ‘towards us in a way won- 
drous to behold. In less than fifteen minutes 
from the time we first observed it, the fiery 
breath of the storm was upon us. First came 
the moan of a rushing mighty wind, as it swépt 
angrily by. There were a few date trees in 
the‘garden below. Their large sturdy trees 
were for an instant strangely agitated ; the next 
they were torn away with a crash, and then 
hurried along to leeward, as are the light leaves 
of a beech before an autumn breeze. The 
stout trees themselves swayed to and fro, then 
bent down, and bowed humbly before the 
wrath of the gale. 

“A few seconds more and the town was 
plunged into an utter darkness as of midnight. 
Though two of us were within a yard of each 
other, out on the open verandah, it was impos- 
tible to trace even the outline of the figure, so 
impenetrable was the gloom. There was a 
feeling that some kind of fine sand was per- 


 vading every sense of the body. There was a 


peculiar ¢as¢e in the atmosphere, and the eyes 
suddenly became painful and sore. After the 
one furious gust of wind had passed on, there 
was a great stillness in the air, and imme- 
diately the darkness set in, the buzz and hum 
of the bazaar was completely hushed. Our 
servants thought the last day had come, and as 
we heard, this was the general opinion through 
the town; for even the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ had 
never seen any dust-storm resembling this. In 
these moments of darkness more, than one 
pious follower of the Prophet, as he felt him- 
self choking with dust, thought that the hour 
in which he should find himself gliding to 
heaven and unbounded bliss had at length 
approached. Had he not fasted till he had 
become the mere ghost of his former self? 
Had he not rubbed his forehead on the black 
stone of the distant Mecca? Had he not 
fairly won the joys of the faithful in that his 
hand had once been red with the blood of the 
Christian dog? or, as the case might be, did 
he not daily regret that no opportunity had 
presented itself of cutting some infidel throat ? 
“Tn about five minutes the darkness began 
to clear. Immediately we could see, we found 
ourselves and everything belonging to us 
covered with a fine impalpable dust of a red- 
dish color. There is no sand of this color in 
any of these deserts; so the opinion was that 
the dust-laden cloud was a traveller straight 
from the Egyptian desert. As the darkness 
fled, a dull red, luminous glare, the most awe- 
inspiring part of the storm, I thought, suc- 
ceeded, and steeped all surrounding objects. 
A hum from the bazaars suddenly arose, and 
soon swelled into a loud prolonged shvut, in 
which it seemed that every breathing soul in 
the town that had a voice, took a rejoicing 
part. We saw no sunset that evening; the 
sombre red glare that came streaming into the 
windows, and bathing everything around, was 
gradually lost in the darkness of night. By 
ten o’clock that night, as we smoked our eve- 
ning pipe in the open verandah, we looked up 
at the stars shining forth bright and brilliant, 
but in vain did we look for any trace of the 
evening’s storm in the dark blue vault of 
heaven.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE OLD SCOTCHMAN. 


I never drink a cup of water without think- 
ing of an old Scotchman who, when I was a 
boy in the city of New York, acted as porter 
for the establishment in which I was engaged. 
He must have been very poor. [For then full 
sixty-five or seventy years of age, he was em- 
ployed day after day in dragging a little hand- 
cart, often laden with heavy burdens over the 
crowded and stony pavement, 
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In our store was a stone jar replenished daily 
with pure water and ice, and many a time dur- 
ing the day, the old man would come to drink. 
When he had filled the cup, he would take off 
his worn cap, and, while his thin, gray locks 
fell over his forehead, lift up his face with 
closed eyes for a moment, with reverential as- 
pect and in silent prayer, and then drink. No 
matter what the haste, or who observed, he al- 
ways did the same. 

Since then it is twenty-five or thirty years, 
I have drunk from the icy pools that gather on 
the surface of the glaciers of Switzerland, and 
amidst the burning splendors of Vesuvius, in 
his own Scotland, and on the stormy sea, but 
very rarely or never without thinking of that 
old Scotchman, or, admonished by him, with- 
out lifting my heart in-gratitude to God. One 
thing is remarkable—I cannot drink with my 
hat on. The white locks of the old man seem 
to shake themselves before me, as if to admon- 
ish me of irreverence, and his meek eye to be 
lifting itself up to God, to plead that I may 
not forget the giver. 

Without doubt, the old man has been many 
years in Heaven. But how that little habit of 
his has wrought itself into my life, and how to 
me he has been for more than a quarter of a 
century, day by day, by that little act, a 
preacher of righteousness! How could he have 
cared tolive in my memory? Has he perpetu- 
ated his name, and form, and piety in my 
heart ?— Evangelist 





ITEMS. 


Int Errects or READING .WHILE TRAVELLING BY 
Rait.—The attention of medical men, both of Eng- 
land and France, has of late been drawn to the ill 
effects resulting from the habit of reading while trav- 
elling by rail. Dr. Legrand de Saville remarks, that 
reading under such circumstances is extremely 
fatiguing to the eyes, owing to the jolting of the ve- 
hicle, and that this fatigue induces headache, and 
often orbitary pains round the eyes, with a slight 
congestion of the retina, which, when the habit has 
become regular and inveterate, and the subject is 
advanced in age, may in the end determine a real 
congestion of the brain. 


Tux Kixe of Dahomey has invited Captain Burton, 
the African traveller, to spend the three winter 
months with him at Dahomey. The Foreign Secreta- 
ry has authorized the captain to accept the invita- 
tion. 


Correr Cotns.—In England the copper coinage 
ig rapidly being superseded by the new bronze coin. 
About $750,000 of copper coins were in circulation, 
but about $400,000 have been recently returned to 
the miot. It is intended shortly to declare the cop- 
per money an illegal tender. 


Tue power developed by a small vertical engine 
having a cylinder of 8 inches diameter, and 18 inches 
stroke of piston, a mean velocity of piston equal to 
120 feet per minute, under a pressure of steam 
(mean effective on the piston) of 51 pounds above 
the atmosphere, cutting off at a little over 5 inches 


/ ted in about four years. 


from the commencement of stroke, is equal to that 
of 10 horses, by the indicator. 


.. Migrations or raz Burraxo. There is a feature 
in the migratory character of the buffalo not general. 
ly known, except to hunters, and that is, that the 
vast body of the herd is never found in the same dis. 
trict of country two seasons in succession. The 
buffalo of North America form an immense army 
marching in one continuous circuit, but perhaps 
three-fourths of the entire number of which are 
found within a range of from two to three hundred 
miles, Thus, where buffaloes are abundant one year, 
they are fewer the next, and fewer still the next, un. 
til the great body, having completed its circuit, 
again makes its appearance. This circuit is comple. 
Its western limit is the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and its east. 
ern is bounded by a marginal outline of civiliza. 
tion, extending from the British settlements on the 
north to northern Texas on the south. The range 
of latitude traversed has for many years been about 
twenty-three degrees, extending from the Cross 
Timbers of Texas to the tributaries of Lake Winne- 
peg on the North. The band travel southward on 
the eastern line and northward on the western, never 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. The comparative 
proximity of these lines, being at some points not 
over five hundred miles, accounts for the presence 
of buffaloes, in relatively small numbers, throughout 
the entire area embraced within the lines of travel. 
—San Francisco Alta-California. 


Famity Steam Carriacg.—There was a private 
exhibition of the power of the family steam carriage, 
“ City of Boston,” at the Point Breeze Park,.some 
days ago. The boiler, which is not over seven- 
teen inches in diameter, is perpendicular; the ma- 
chinery is diminutive, and very easily managed. The 
seat will hold two persons. The arrangement is 
such that the vehicle can make very short turns, and 
may be propelled at the rate of one mile in 2,40, 
Five or six trips were made around the course, du 
ring which time there were a number of horses, in 
single and double harness, travelling with the ma 
chine. The animals were not frightened. We 
may say that the carriage steamed its own way 
from Front and Dock streets to the Park recently 
without frightening horses. The carriage, with all 
the machinery, water in the boiler, weighs only 700 
pounds, and costs about as much as a pair of good 
family horses. The running travelling expenses is 
about one cent per mile. Of course, years elapse 
before such an “ institution” comes into general 


use. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frove and Mgat.—There is no essentifil ch 
in the Flour market. The receipts are extrem 
light, and holders are firm. Sales of fresh ground 
extra family at $750 per bbl. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 50 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Cornmeal. 


Gratn.—Wheat is in steady demand and 2c. higher. 
Sales of 2,500 bushels fair and prime Pennsylvanis 
and Southern Red at $1 65 a $1 67 per bushel, and 
White at $1 80 a $2 06. Rye commands $1.2 
per bushel. Corn is scarce and yellow in demand 
at $123 a $1 25. Oats continue in request st 
85c. 

Ssxps.—Cloverseed is scarce and in demand at 
$7 a $750 per 64 lbs. Timothy is dull at $25 
a $2175 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed st 
$3 00 per bushel. 
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